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Congress in the backstretch 

The rush and confusion which traditionally attend 
the closing sessions of Congress were, if anything, 
worse this year than usual. Leaving a mopping-up 
operation to next week, we can only hope here to 
note a few of the major decisions which the legislators 
made as they hurried breathlessly, and with short 
tempers, toward adjournment. First of all, the Admin- 
istration was sustained on dairy price supports when 
the House gave way and agreed to accept the 75-per- 
cent oor which Agriculture Secretary Benson set last 
spring. Any other decision, as was pointed out here 
last week, would have resulted in scandalous wind- 
fall profits to processors and speculators. This Admin- 
istration victory was offset by final congressional action 
on the atomic-energy bill. The prolonged fight by 
Senate Democrats to prevent patent monopolies in 
the private development of atomic energy, as well as 
to preserve the traditional preference for public bodies 
in the sale of Federally produced power, atomic or 
otherwise, was largely won. As finally passed, the bill 
affords much better protection to the public interest 
than it did in the form, praised by President Eisen- 
hower, in which it emerged from the first Senate- 
House conference. The great issues of farm price sup- 
ports and atomic energy were overshadowed, how- 
ever, by a dramatic last-minute development in anti- 
subversive legislation. 


,.. outlawing the Communist party 

The sudden stampede in the U. S. Senate on Aug. 12 
to pass 85-0 a bill outlawing the Communist party 
was understandable but also very irresponsible. After 
all, there are less than three months to go until the 
fall elections. Understandable, too, was the action of 
the Democrats, smarting under the accusation of 
“twenty years of treason,” in trumping a Republican 
ace by tacking on the outlawry provisions as an 
amendment to a Republican bill penalizing Red-infil- 
trated labor unions. Though this did highly embarrass 
the GOP, it was not “responsible opposition.” As the 
bill passed the Senate, it made simple membership in 
the party (shown by some overt act to carry into 
elect the party's purposes) a crime punishable by 
fines and/or imprisonment. In this form the bill 
found no favor with President Eisenhower, Attorney 
General Brownell or J. Edgar Hoover of the FBI. In 
a White House conference on the morning of Aug. 
16, congressional leaders learned what the President 
was disposed to accept, and the House accordingly 
came up that afternoon with its own bill, declaring 
that as part of a world conspiracy seeking the over- 
throw of this Government, U. S. Communists are not 
entitled to the rights and privileges of a political party. 
This was adopted 305 to 2. The next day, however, 
the Senate reiterated its stand making CP membership 
a crime—this time by a 41-to-39 vote, with Senator 
McCarran the lone Democrat in opposition—and the 
House quickly assented. As we went to press, it was 
thought that the President would veto the bill, and 
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that even if he did not, the courts would find it uncon- 
stitutional. But these and other weighty considerations 
were of little moment in the atmosphere which now, 
alas, surrounds the Communist issue. 


Foreign aid and world tensions 

At his press conference on Aug. 4, referring to the 
Senate’s slash of a half-billion dollars in the foreign- 
aid authorization bill, President Eisenhower said 
there was some lack of comprehension of what the 
people on the other side of the Curtain, the people 
in Moscow, were up to. He said that the cut was too 
steep and would hurt us badly. A week later, again 
at his weekly press conference, the President painted 
a roseate picture of the world outlook. He announced 
that world tensions had eased. Though there is no 
necessary contradiction between these two Presiden- 
tial statements, Congress seemed to react as if there 
were. After the Aug. 4 warning, a Senate-House con- 
ference canceled most of the cuts which the Senate 
had made in the foreign-aid authorization. Eventually 
both Houses authorized $3 billion in new money and 
$2.5 billion in carry-over funds not yet obligated. 
Though that was about $300 million short of the total 
which the Administration had requested, the Presi- 
dent was prepared to live with it. But on Aug. 14, 
two days after Mr. Eisenhower looked at the world 
and struck an optimistic note, the Senate approved 
a foreign-aid appropriation bill which cut military 
assistance a stiff $200 million. Worse was still to come. 
A Senate-House conference agreed on Aug. 18 to a 
bill giving the President $2.78 billion in new money 
and $2.46 billion in carry-over funds—$5.24 billion in 
all. That is $800 million less than Mr. Eisenhower 
thought essential. Perhaps the President, in his ef- 
fort to reassure the country, should have carefully 
explained that the improvement he professed to see 
in world affairs—which is not very visible to us—was 
no reason for the free world to relax its defense against 
Communist aggression. 


AFL makes news 

Time was when labor reporters only thinly disguised 
their boredom with what they considered the stodgy 
meetings of the AFL executive council. They are 
very decidedly not bored now. At the August session 
of the council in Manhattan, President George Meany 
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and his colleagues hit the front pages almost every 
day. Their blast at the National Labor Relations Board 
for revising the Taft-Hartley Act by administrative 
decisions rated headlines. So did their strong criti- 
cism of economy in the defense program. Whatever 
Mr. Churchill may think, the AFL leaders deride the 
possibility of peaceful coexistence with the Soviet bloc 
and insist that this is no time to save money on de- 
fense or foreign aid. Most of the New York papers 
gave space, too, to the council’s acidulous observa- 
tions on the Administration’s tax bill and its handling 
of the recession. But the AFL’s elder statesmen made 
their biggest splash when they fired Frank Edwards 
as their radio news commentator and substituted Har- 
ry Flannery, one of the capable editors of the AFL 
News-Reporter. What caught the eye of the editors 
was the reason given for Mr. Edwards’ dismissal. He 
mixed editorial comment with reporting and slanted 
the news too much toward labor, explained Mr. 
Meany. That was real “man-bites-dog” stuff and the 
press lapped it up. In his new job, this Review wishes 
only the best for its old friend Harry Flannery. 


Excess in the cult of sanity 

Psychiatrists, social workers and educators, meet- 
ing in Toronto Aug. 14 for the Fifth International 
Congress on Mental Health, made more news of the 
man-bites-dog variety. Experts on mental health 
warned against paying too much attention to the ex- 
perts. Dr. Benjamin Spock, who might be called the 
Hoyle of the rules for baby-raising (Pocket Books, Inc. 
reports that as of last May his Baby and Child 
Care had sold 2 million copies), said that numerous 
parent-education programs had “missed the target” 
and some had done “more harm than good.” Dr. Hilde 
Bruch, of the Department of Psychiatry and Pediatrics 
at Columbia, referred to the “increasing need for 
psychiatric treatment of children in families who have 
followed psychological advice.” The trouble seems 
to be that parents who most need good advice are least 
capable of applying it intelligently. Another blow for 
the common man was struck by Sir Geoffrey Vickers, 
chairman of the research committee of Britain’s Mental 
Health Research Fund, when he deprecated the ideal 
of a society sterilized of most of the stresses and 
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strains of living. “Both Christian and scientific insights 
warn us,” he said, “that along that road lies mortal 
danger . . . saints, artists, creative thinkers and, above 
all, martyrs are seldom well-adjusted people, and no 
civilization can do without them.” (Sir Geoffrey was 
using “well-adjusted,” we presume, in a strictly psychi. 
atric sense.) All in all, the Fifth International Cop. 
gress on Mental Health was a refreshing interlude 
for the mildly insane nine-tenths of the world, 
Actually, we know we need the experts’ help, but it 
is good to be reminded from time to time that not by 
Freud alone doth man live. , 


Army toughens up 

In a down-to-earth panel discussion in Washington 
recently, a brigadier general and six colonels—all 
decorated combat veterans of World War II and Korea 
—said the Army must stop “nursemaiding” troops, 
tighten up its training program and cut back sharply 
on “democratic” experiments. One panelist recalled 
Russia’s famous “Order Number One” and the Declara- 
tion of the Rights of Soldiers of March, 1917, which 
provided for elected committees in military and naval 
units, abolished compulsory saluting and deprived 
officers of the right to impose disciplinary punish- 
ments. He said: 

In a mild sort of way what we went through 
after World War II was something in the order 
of the Russian experience. It didn’t work [for the 
Russians]. They got their tails whipped off in the 
war with Finland. They had a big shake-up and 
now they have the most rigidly disciplined army 
anywhere. 

U. S. Army officers now admit that a democratic army, 
even in a democratic country, doesn’t make sense. 
The new “tough” attitude is based on Korean experi- 
ence. “We are training for survival,” one officer said, 
because those not so trained just don’t come back. The 
Chinese in Korea were seen to be tough; they had 
light equipment and a sack of rice, and they knew 
how to endure. Our boys had to have three square 
meals a day, said a colonel, “and two of them had to 
be hot or Junior would write his Congressman or his 
mother.” The plan to reinstitute off-post saluting Sept. 
1 is a good one, but we hope that needed tightening- 
up measures can be effected without any weakening 
of the respect which the Army must have for the 
human persons of our soldiers. We hope, too, that to 
tough training measures can be added increased con- 
cern for the moral well-being of American youth in 


service. 


Positive note at Evanston 

On Sunday, Aug. 15, the second Assembly of the 
World Council of Churches opened at Evanston, Ill, 
in scenes of solemn pageantry. We felt obliged two 
weeks ago to register so many reservations as to the 
aims and the very concept of the Assembly that it is 
gratifying to be able to say “Amen” to the sentiments 
expressed in the keynote address to the delegates. It 
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is doubly gratifying since the keynoter was Methodist 
Bishop G. Bromley Oxnam, with whom in the past 
we have rarely been able to agree. Dr. Oxnam 
stressed the right and duty of believing Christians 
to pass judgment on the temporal order in the light 
of gospel teaching, as well as the need to go beyond 
a merely negative repudiation of the “atheism of 
orthodox communism.” “It is not enough for us to 
reject a philosophy of materialism,” he said, or “to 
repel a fallacious theory of social development and 
an abhorrent concept of dictatorship.” We need a posi- 
tive approach to the issues of the “economic, the politi- 
cal and social orders.” A somewhat similar plea was 
uttered the same day by our Holy Father, Pope Pius 
XII, in his broadcast to the Canadian Marian Con- 
gress at Trois Riviéres. Said the Pope: 

To the rapid evolution of society and its in- 
stitutions there must correspond a parallel effort 
on the religious level . . . Careful to follow the 
movement of ideas, [the Christian] will intervene 
in time to promote the principles of sound moral- 
ity,... . he will take care to safeguard fully the 
rights ard prerogatives of the human person 
as regards his temporal and eternal destiny. 

Agreement on certain of these basic points suggests 
a wide field of cooperation between Catholics and 
those of other faiths. 


Dispute over Goa 

After winning her independence in 1946 it was 
only a matter of time before India, having got rid 
of the British, would turn her attention to the three 
Portuguese colonies—remnants of a once mighty em- 
pire—-which dot her western coastline. Diu, Damao 
and Goa were first settled by the Portuguese follow- 
ing Vasco da Gama’s momentous voyage to the Indies 
in 1500. Of the three, Goa is better known to the 
Catholic world, since it was at one time the spiritual 
capital of the Orient and the scene of so many of 
the successful labors of St. Francis Xavier. As the 
Saint’s burial place, the tiny enclave is today an 
international Christian shrine. It would indeed be a 
tragedy if, as both India and Portugal take steps to 
defend their claims to the disputed territories, blood- 
shed were to mar a spot of such deep religious signifi- 
cance. The question is far more complicated than ap- 
pears on the surface. The presence of Portuguese 
colonies on Indian soil is, understandably, an affront 
to India. In spite of everything the Portuguese Govern- 
ment has said, it is hard to think of any arguments 
by which the retention of the colonies can be justified, 
save the one that its title deeds are in order. But so 
were the title deeds of other governments which have 
lost their colonies in this 20th century when colonial- 
im has become anachronistic. On the other hand, 
it is far from clear that the majority of Goanese are 
prepared to cast their lot with India. Whichever way 
the matter is eventually settled, we trust that the 
solution will be without prejudice to Goa’s Catholic 
culture and the sacredness of one of Christendom’s 
most famous shrines. 


Are we aiding Italian Communists? 

In a dispatch from Rome on Aug. 14, Victor Riesel, 
Post-Hall syndicated columnist, raised a question about 
our offshore procurement policy in Italy which would 
seem to call for some kind of answer from the Penta- 
gon. According to Mr. Riesel, our military people have 
been letting contracts for munitions and other supplies 
in such wise that U. S. spending is bolstering our 
enemies in Italy and weakening our friends. He men- 
tions the port of Livorno in Tuscany, where procure- 
ment officials contracted with a Communist-dominated 
union to unload and service our supply and troop 
ships. Non-Communist union leaders explained to our 
military men that on Italy’s west coast were other 
fine ports where non-Communist workers were avail- 
able. The military refused to move from Livorno. Mr. 
Riesel tells of another case, this one involving a firm 
known as BPD, near Rome. U. S. embassy officials 
and AFL representatives joined Italian labor leaders 
in begging the Army to place a $7-million ammunition 
order with this company because its employes be- 
longed to the CISL, Italy’s growing anti-Communist 
labor federation. The military agreed to allocate only 
$3.3 million to BPD, though at the same time, accord- 
ing to Riesel, it gave an $18-million contract for am- 
munition to a small plant in the Red belt near Milan. 
The Army may have a reasonable explanation of these 
and similar incidents, but on the surface, the Post-Hall 
writer makes out a strong and damning case. What 
does the Pentagon have to say? 


EDC hanging by a thread 

Premier Pierre Mendés-France contends that there 
is simply no majority in the French National Assembly 
for the European Defense Community treaty in its 
present form. This is the justification he alleged for 
the drastic revisions he drew up for presentation to 
the foreign ministers of the other signatory states 
scheduled to meet Aug. 19 in Brussels. He says that 
his protocols may perhaps do away with the suprana- 
tional character of EDC but that it is better to make 
a start with something than to have no agreement at 
all. The question is whether the energetic Premier has 
not so emasculated the treaty for the creation of a 
European Army as to discredit both the idea and those 
statesmen who have staked their reputations upon it. 
In Paris it is claimed that the new protocols preserve 
the essential objectives of EDC, which include the 
integration of West Germany, politically and defen- 
sively, into Western Europe. In reality, the French 
scheme appears to destroy the unifying, European 
character of EDC and to give the West Germans an 
inferior place in it. Furthermore, it imposes new re- 
sponsibilities and burdens on the signatories who have 
already ratified the treaty in good faith. We trust that 
the capacity of European statesmen for finding face- 
saving formulae will not desert them in this hour. The 
blow-up of EDC would be a catastrophe for Europe 
and America. It would be also, of course, a resounding 
triumph for Soviet diplomacy. 
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President Eisenhower was 90 seconds late as he 
walked into his last Washington press conference be- 
fore leaving for a long holiday in Denver. He wore a 
gray suit, gray shirt, gray figured tie and, save for 
the squared-back shoulders that come naturally from 
a lifetime in the Army, there was no hint of stiffness 
or formality about him. His face was ruddy and he 
looked in fine health. He was smiling and relaxed. He 
stood easily behind a desk, fingers touching its top. 
The questions began. 

The first concerned Democratic Chairman Stephen 
Mitchell’s suggestion that Mr. Eisenhower's friendship 
with golfer Bobby Jones might somehow have affected 
a negotiation for a Government power-plant contract. 
The smile was gone now and the President’s answer 
was given seriously but with no sign of rancor or 
anger. It amounted to a complete denial. 

The next question sought the President’s views on 
the bill outlawing the Communist party. The nub 
of his answer was that he preferred the House version 
aimed at the party itself rather than the Senate version 
aimed at individual members of the party. That went 
to the country’s long tradition of protection of indi- 
vidual rights. Also, he wished to be sure the existing 
anti-Communist program was not interfered with. 

The next question asked what would happen if 
Red China attacked the Chinese Nationalists on For- 
mosa. The President said that would mean the at- 
tackers would have to run over the U. S. Seventh 
Fleet. 

For a while Mr. Eisenhower stood easily with one 
hand in a trouser pocket. Now and then he folded his 
arms across his chest or rubbed his hands slowly to- 
gether before him. He was asked other questions about 
whether he thought the new farm bill would hurt 
Republican election chances, what he thought of 
having Britain’s Clement Attlee come to the United 
States after visiting Red China, about a possible busi- 
ness upturn, about French ratification of EDC. He 
bristled a little at the Attlee question, a hint that he 
wanted no part of the leader of Her Majesty’s Opposi- 
tion in the United States. 

The President answered most questions succinctly 
and stopped, period. It was, as such things might be 
judged, a professional performance. A chief criticism 
of many Eisenhower press conferences in the past 
has been not that he didn’t answer questions sufficient- 
ly, but that he answered them too much. There were 
few “no comments” such as marked Roosevelt and 
Truman press conferences, but on the other hand some 
answers wandered so, and became so lengthy, as to 
be difficult. There have been some good Eisenhower 
press conferences, some not so good. This was a good 
one. He was doing his job well. Cartes Lucey 
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According to an Aug. 17 report from Rome, the Holy 
See has granted the petition of the American episco. 
pacy for a vernacular ritual. The clergy would have 
the option of using English instead of Latin in the ad. 
ministration of several sacraments (not for the essen. 
tial sacramental words or “form” ) and in certain other 
ceremonies and blessings, such as the funeral service 
(apart from the Mass proper) and the solemn nuptial 
blessing. Details, however, will have to follow an. 
nouncements by individual bishops. Similar conces. 
sions have been made in various missionary countries, 
and in France, Germany and Italy. The permission 
applies only to the territory of the United States, not 
to other English-speaking countries. 
> President Eisenhower, pursuant to a law of April 
17, 1952, has proclaimed Wednesday, Sept. 22, as a 
national day of prayer for peace. In the proclamation 
the President noted that 
“,.. Americans of every generation have sought 
and found in Almighty God help and guidance in 
their personal and national problems, and ... it 
is fitting that all Americans should unite in prayer 
on one day of each year in reaffirmation of their 
reliance upon divine support... 


pw Luke E. Hart, Supreme Knight of the K. of C, 
reported to the organization’s Supreme Convention 
in Louisville, Ky., Aug. 17-19, that its Catholic ad- 
vertising program (Am. 5/29, p.237) had helped to 
make history in the Diocese of St. Augustine, Fla. 
Rev. Harry F. Turnier, Catholic chaplain of the State 
Penitentiary at Raiford, wrote to Mr. Hart that last 
Dec. 13 Archbishop Joseph P. Hurley of St. Augustine 
confirmed a large class of convicts at the prison. They 
had been prepared mostly through the instruction- 
by-mail service of the advertising program. This was 
the first time that a Catholic bishop had occasion to 
enter Florida State Penitentiary. 

pw Ground was broken Aug. 16 for a $1.5-million stu- 
dent-union building at the University of Detroit. Rev. 
Celestin J. Steiner, S.J., president of the university, 
noted that over 400 corporations in metropolitan 
Detroit had contributed to the building fund. In 1949 
the students pledged $500,000 and have already raised 
$300,000. 

pw The cause of Christian Democracy lost an inspir- 
ing leader and the free world one of its most stalwart 
supports when Alcide de Gasperi, former Premier of 
Italy, died of a heart ailment, Aug. 19, at the age 0 
73. Though his critics said he took all his orders from 
the Pope, his friends could say with perfect justifica- 
tion that his mind was so attuned to Christian values 
that he needed no such directives to guide him. The 
debt owed by the United States to this great friend 
cannot be exaggerated. C.K. 
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Southeast Asia defense pact 


On September 6 the United States will meet with 
seven other nations at the mountain resort of Baguio 
in the Philippines to draft plans for a Southeast Asia 
Treaty Organization (SEATO) designed to halt fur- 
ther Communist advances in Asia. Britain, France, 
Australia, New Zealand, Thailand, the Philippines and 
Pakistan will participate with the United States in 
the first joint free-world effort to counter the Com- 
munist threat to the Asian continent. 

The set-up of the conference is far from ideal. Of 
the eight nations participating only three can properly 
be called Asian—Thailand, the Philippines and Pakis- 
tan. Four of the five Colombo powers—India, Indo- 
nesia, Burma and Ceylon—will be conspicuous by their 
absence. Can SEATO be truly effective as long as 
these countries hold aloof from the proposed defense 
organization? 

The Colombo powers comprise the largest popula- 
tion bloc in Asia. Indonesia is one of the largest Mos- 
lem states in the world. The people of India represent 
one-seventh of the total global population. Burma 
isa country rich in resources and capable of enormous 
development. Ceylon is a thriving young democracy. 
All are more immediately concerned with the threat 
of Communist expansion in Asia than any of the 
nations which will meet at Baguio, except Thailand. 

Yet, on all these countries the recent Communist 
success in Indo-China has made little or no impres- 
sion. In response to two invitations to attend the 
meeting at Baguio they have made it clear that they 
view a defensive alliance in Asia with misgiving, if 
not outright alarm. India and Indonesia prefer to 
rely on non-aggression agreements with Red China. 
Burma and Ceylon are passing through a period of 
fence-straddling, fearful that membership in SEATO 
will be construed as partnership in an aggressive alli- 
ance against Red China. All have become so absorbed 
in their ideas of sovereignty and neutrality that they 
have blinded themselves to the real threat to their 
freedom. 

Furthermore, it is questionable how far Britain 
will go in subscribing to an alliance with enough 
teeth in it to be effective. London would probably 
come out in favor of the Colombo thesis were it not 
for her ties with Washington. She is likely, therefore, 
to be working both sides of the street in Baguio, 
striving to avoid, on the one hand, a rift with the 
Colombo powers and, on the other, further deteriora- 
tion in her relations with the United States. 

None of these considerations, however, warrants 
writing off what the United States and its friends will 
attempt at Baguio. Further events in Asia may prove 
to Prime Minister Nehru, and those who are inclined 
to think with him, that a defensive alliance in Asia 
is the one way to preserve the sovereignty they are 
so much concerned about today. Should that happen, 
SEATO will be on hand as the heart of a much larger 
grouping of nations. 





EDITORIALS 











In any case, small as the alliance may be, the mere 
fact of SEATO will mean the presence in Asia of 
sufficient armed force and will to resist aggression to 
give the Communists pause. It is the first step in ac- 
complishing what has long been the goal of U. S. 
foreign policy—the establishment of a security organ- 
ization to protect a most vital portion of Asia. 

As they draft SEATO, we trust that the nations 
which meet at Baguio will keep in mind the tragic 
lesson of Vietnam. The threat of military retaliation 
alone will not thwart Communist aspirations in Asia. 
If SEATO is to be genuinely effective, it must find 
means to ameliorate the internal political and eco- 
nomic conditions of the threatened countries. If there 
is no improvement here, the Communists could win 
Asia without firing another shot. 


President on preventive war 


The President's recent open rejection of some extrem- 
ist views within his own party on our relations with 
the Soviet Union suggests that, as Mr. Eisenhower 
nears the half-way mark of his term of office, he has 
pretty well made up his own mind on the course he 
will steer from now on. In his press conference of 
August 11 he unequivocally opposed the idea of 
breaking off diplomatic relations with the Soviets and 
their satellites. This proposal was one of the far- 
reaching recommendations made by the House Select 
Committee on Communist Aggression, headed by Wis- 
consin Republican Charles J. Kersten, following hear- 
ings taken in Europe this summer. 

In the same press conference the President disagreed 
with his former companion in arms, Gen. Mark W. 
Clark, who, besides urging breaking off relations, 
declared that the United Nations should be reorgan- 
ized without the USSR. The former Korean com- 
mander expressed these and other opinions in testi- 
mony before the Internal Security sub-committee 
headed by Republican William E. Jenner, of Indiana. 
Senator Jenner’s own opinions are not very different 
from those of Genera] Clark. 

Some newspaper commentators thought that the 
President should have been better briefed to reply 
to the questions put to him on that day. We would 
prefer to believe that the President knew full well 
what views had been expressed in the Kersten and 
Jenner groups and was only too glad to disassociate 
himself from them. It is no secret that a certain mi- 
nority of Congressmen and some former military and 
diplomatic personalities have been espousing policies 
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that come very close to preventive war. On this theme 
the President was categoric in his August 11 press 
conference. Queried by correspondents on the idea 
of a “preventive war,” which had been raised “in 
high quarters,” he said such a policy was unthinkable. 
He would not entertain any such proposal, he said. 
In his view, all kinds of reasons, military, political 
and moral, were against this mode of dealing with the 
Communist problem. 

The President may also have been answering the 
call made by Dr. Syngman Rhee, who in his speech 
to the Congress on July 28 did not labor to conceal 
the real significance of his program. Dr. Rhee urged 
an immediate offensive not only in Korea but also 
on the mainland of China, through Chiang Kai-shek’s 
troops, supported by U. S. planes and warships. The 
fiery Korean patriot frankly conceded that this inter- 
vention might have as a consequence the correspond- 
ing intervention of the Soviet Union. But this would 
be “excellent” for the free world, he contended, for it 
“\vould justify the destruction of the Soviet centers of 
production by the American Air Force before the 
Soviet hydrogen bombs had been produced in 
quantity.” 

In other words, the Korean President would have 
the United States use the invasion of the China main- 
land as a means of provoking what he implies the 
leaders of this country consider desirable, namely, 
the immediate destruction, in advance of any new 
aggressive actions by the JSSR, of Soviet strategic 
centers. But, as Mr. Eisenhower said, if by preventive 
war you mean some sort of quick police action to 
avoid a terrific cataclysm of destruction later, such a 
thing was an impossibility today; what we would have 
would not be preventive war but war itself. He will 
have none of it. 

It was time, indeed, that our public leaders took 
a forthright stand against the extremist policies favored 
in some quarters as solutions to the Communist threat 
to peace. President Eisenhower is to be commended 
for speaking in such a clear-cut fashion. It is amazing 
that a peace-loving people like the Americans should 
be led so far along a path that is morally so question- 
able and politically so dangerous. Catholics have less 
excuse than others for succumbing to this erroneous, 
if well-intentioned, propensity to solve East-West 
problems by dropping a hydrogen bomb on the 
Kremlin. 


Implementing desegregation 


The exploratory Forum on Public School Desegrega- 
tion sponsored by Loyola University’s Office of Law 
Development, assisted by the Marshall Field Fund, 
proved a notable success. About 120 persons, most 
of them actively engaged in the interracial field, par- 
ticipated in the full-day meeting held at the La Salle 
Hotel in Chicago on August 13. 

The chairman of the afternoon panel discussion, 
Augustine J. Bowe, chairman of the Commission on 
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Human Relations of the City of Chicago, succeeded 
in giving everyone a chance to put questions-from the 
floor as the panel proceeded. As a result, the discus. 
sion aired practically every aspect of the historic de. 
cision of the U. S. Supreme Court last May 17 declar. 
ing compulsory racial segregation in the public schools 
a violation of the “equal protection” clause of the 
XIVth Amendment. 

Prof. Robert E. Leflar of N. Y. U.’s School of Law 
laid the groundwork by setting forth the legal status 
of educational segregation and the forms which at- 
tempts to evade the high court’s ruling would prob. 
ably take. “There may be school districts not comply- 
ing with the 1954 Supreme Court decision 25 years 
from now,” declared this former dean of the School of 
Law of the University of Arkansas and former associ- 
ate justice of that State’s Supreme Court. The law 
“on the books” is now clear, but implementation will 
have to worm its way, in some “peninsulas and islands 
of enforcement,” through the tortuous processes of 
the American legal system. 

William R. Ming of the University of Chicago's 
School of Law, a member of the National Association 
for the Advancement of Colored People (which co- 
operated in the extensive research on behalf of the 
plaintiffs in the May 17 case), objected to this “pessi- 
mism.” The fact that the Supreme Court’s requirement 
of “equal” though “separate” facilities for Negroes was 
evaded for E. years, however, lent substance to Judge 
Leflar’s prediction. The latter flatly asserted, at the 
same time, that the more obvious forms of evasion, 
such as attempts to convert the public schools into 
“private” schools, would meet the same Federal judi- 
cial condemnation as the “white” primary. The more 
concealed evasionary devices, allegedly based on “rea- 
sonable” grounds, will take longer to meet the same 
fate. 

The afternoon panel included, besides Judge Leflar, 
George S. Mitchell of the Southern Regional Council, 
Mrs. Edith Sampson, former member of the U. S. 
delegation to the UN, Dr. Edmond F. Sassin, St. Louis 
psychiatric consultant to the public schools, and the 
Editor-in-Chief of America. All agreed that “the 
problem is as much a matter of public education 
toward acceptance of nonsegregated schools as of 
legal machinery for enforcement of law.” 

The University of Detroit sponsored a much more 
ambitious project in its six-week Workshop in Human 
Relations. Twenty-three selected participants, with 
the assistance of faculty members and “resource” 
specialists from outside, worked together during the 
entire summer term on the whole gamut of human- 
relations problems. Both universities are to be cot- 
gratulated on the time and energy they devoted to 
shouldering their responsibilities for civic leadership 
in such practical ways. Catholic institutions of higher 
learning have great contributions to make toward 
ameliorating our social problems. It is encouraging 
to see not only these two but many others tackling the 
job with such competence. 
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Crisis of the state 
and of citizenship 





Benjamin L. Masse 





d 


le THE DIRECTORS of the French “Social Week” 
(Semaines Sociales), which at its meeting in Rennes, 
July 20-25, celebrated its golden jubilee, were journal- 
ists instead of scholars, they could not possibly have 
chosen a more newsworthy subject for their annual 
deliberations. 

The subject they hit on was the “crisis in govern- 
ment and the crisis in citizenship” (crise du pouvoir, 
crise du civisme). These happen to be the twin crises 
with which the new French Premier, Pierre Mendés- 
France, is presently grappling. Whether or not most 
Frenchmen would assent, foreign observers are fairly 
well agreed that France has fallen from its high estate 
because, on the one hand, it has had since the war a 
succession of weak governments, and because, on the 
other, individual Frenchmen and their various interest 
groups have been woefully lacking in a sense of civic 
responsibility. If such indeed were not the case, it is 
hard to explain why Mendés-France, before launching 
his program of social and economic reform, demanded 
from the Assembly the right to govern by decree. When 
a state is strong and its citizens responsible, dictatorial 
powers are not needed. 

Though the theme of the Social Week may have 
been strictly newsworthy only in France, it is not with- 
out timeliness and pertinence for the rest of the world. 
For the problem which the Rennes congress undertook 
to study is teday—at least wherever democracy pre- 
vails—a problem that leaps over boundaries and ig- 
nores nationalities. As never before in the relatively 
short history of modern liberal democracy, citizens 
are obliged to curb their individualistic tendencies and 
subordinate their private interests to the general wel- 
fare. As never before, governments must be strong 
and exercise vast powers if free society is to satisfy 
the needs of its citizens, surmount internal and external 
threats and survive in a dangerous world. Yet this 
combination of hobbled individualism and strong gov- 
ernment involves dangers to human freedom and per- 
sonal dignity which cannot be ignored. To a generation 
which has seen the rise and fall of fascism and nazism, 
and is now confronted with the still greater threat of 
communism, these dangers are very real. 

For resolving the crisis of government and the crisis 
of citizenship the sessions at Rennes offered no easy 
or detailed formula. They presented no blueprint, that 
is to say, which might be of specific assistance to 
Premier Mendés-France. What they did provide was 
aredefinition of principles of government and citizen- 
ship which have stood the test of time and experience, 
and which, with study, good will and the help of 





In 1904 a group of French Catholics, nourished on 
the teachings of Leo XIII, gathered at Lyons to seek 
in an increasingly complex industrial age “a clear 
understanding of what Catholicism requires from 
the viewpoint of human relations.” That was the 
birth of the Semaines Sociales. Today, as Fr. Masse 
sets forth below, the Social Week is still engaged 
on this high and important enterprise. 


God's grace, can be successfully applied to the vastly 
changed conditions of our times. 

Surely, any inquiry into the contemporary problem 
of government and citizenship must start, as the delib- 
erations at Rennes did start, with the recognition that 
conditions today are greatly different from those which 
prevailed a generation ago. Instead of the relatively 
static civilization of former times, we live today in a 
highly dynamic society. Enormous changes succeed 
one another with startling rapidity. Society grows in- 
creasingly more fluid and complex. Nations have be- 
come less autonomous and are more and more de- 
pendent on international society. As a result, the com- 
mon good of each country, which is the objective of 
governments, is itself in a state of evolution, its con- 
crete expression becoming ever more involved and 
expansive. One of the conclusions of the Social Week 
mentions “economic expansion, distribution of income, 
optimum population, social hygiene” as examples of 
the enlarged field of governmental responsibility. 

The consequence of this development is that the 
modern state, which must not only safeguard the com- 
mon good but also promote it, needs to expand its 
powers to cope with its expanded responsibilities. At 
the same time, since the common good is “essentially 
human,” embracing personal as well as merely ma- 
terial values, governments must discharge their en- 
larged functions without becoming totalitarian. They 
must avoid such restrictions on the activities of their 
citizens as would impoverish and stultify the private 
sector of life in society. 

Much of the discussion at Rennes was concerned 
with the specific problem of government power and 
private activity in the socio-economic field. There was 
general agreement that a proper respect for individual 
initiative and free markets did not foreclose the nec- 
essity of state action in directing private economic 
activity “toward a steady expansion of the economy, 
as well as toward a more equitable distribution of in- 
come and of social gains of every kind.” 

Between the duties, both incumbent on the state, 
of encouraging private economic activity, “which fa- 
vors economic efficiency and individual liberty,” and 
directing that activity to the common good, the schol- 
ars of the Social Week saw no contradiction. In other 
words, they rejected the beguilingly simple notion, so 
popular in certain ultra-conservative circles in this 
country, that private enterprise and state planning of 
any sort are completely incompatible. In this context, 
it is interesting to note that not once in the resolutions 
issued at the conclusion of the congress was the word 
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“socialism” so much as mentioned. Perhaps the dele- 
gates recalled the words of Pius XI in Quadragesimo 
Anno that the demands of moderate Socialists “at times 
come very near those that Christian reformers of so- 
ciety justly insist upon.” Or maybe in their solicitude 
to find in Catholic social teaching real answers to real 
problems, they did not wish to become bogged down 
in the running ideological fight between “Left” and 
“Right” in French politics. 

An excellent example of this realistic approach was 
the manner in which the Rennes congress discussed 


thority and self-centered defense of privileges in 
contempt of the general interest. Ti 


Then the Holy Father went on to note that the absence 
of civic consciousness among individuals quickly be. th 
comes collective. “The setting-up of powerful and ao. 
tive interest groups,” he stated, “is, perhaps, the most 
serious aspect of the crisis that you are analyzing,” a 
Referring to this aspect of the crisis, one of the Jam 
resolutions approved at Rennes stresses the obligation 
of economic and professional groups to establish ap A 
order within their respective domains which is cop. 








the economic rivalries and social con- formed to the common good. This can ay 
flicts which disturb democratic societies. be accomplished only by rising above : t 
The delegates frankly conceded that their own particular group interests, et 
a system of private enterprise neces- Such a moral effort, the delegates sadly aa 
sarily involves rivalries and antagon- observed, will scarcely be forthcoming m 
isms—between workers and emplovers, unless the state exercises a strong con- the ] 
between producers and consumers, be- trol over economic interests. 
tween farmers and city folk, between The Holy Father said much the same = * 
various other social, economic and pro- in his letter of very cordial felicitations 4 
fessional groups. This sociological fact, mentioned above. Though the Church ee 
they noted, obliges the state, in its role recommends, he wrote, “the existence me 
of safeguarding and promoting the in the nation of intermediary groups r . 
common good, to “give direction to pri- which coordinate professional interests . ‘i. 
vate initiative and arbitrate group con- and make easier for the state the Rat 
flicts.” This it can do only 1) “by set- ” management of its affairs,” it also insists 
ting up a plan” which will indicate the gm that these groups are bound by the 
general economic goals to be aimed at y obligations of justice and charity and by = 
and the means to be adopted in pursu- Fd “a Christian sense of disinterested ser- tio: 
ing them, and 2) by establishing an vice.” Since it is obvious at the present the 
economic council (“magistrature économique’ ) time, the Holy Father continued, that these groups, But 
charged with fostering the activities of private groups, by failing in their public duty, “are keeping the country anil 
restaining them when necessary and arbitrating their in a harmful state of tension and paralyzing the exer- retail 
conflicts. The state should, however, diminish the need cise of political power,” the government must exercise een 
for conciliation and arbitration by developing an its power “with firmness and independence.” the d 
economic policy “aimed at raising living standards The Pope is well aware, of course, of the dangers “In 
and [fostering] full employment.” in strong state action, but he is equally well aware all's 
In this general scheme, publicly owned enterprises of the dangers to freedom in flabby government. When sien 
have a special part to play. Far from concentrating private groups are allowed to pursue their immediate lines 
exclusively on their own particular interests and those advantage to the neglect of the common good, they per 
of their directors and employes, they ought to show a not only weaken the state, the Holy Father says, but al 
good example to the private sector of the economy by they also end up by “compromising the liberty of the aden 
directing their operations, within the over-all plan very ones they pretend to serve.” Cer 
outlined by the state, “toward economic expansion, Perhaps the Holy Father himself best summed up as Ne 
the improvement of living conditions and social prog- the problem with which the Social Week wrestled wat 1 
ress.” when he said: “In a large measure, the crisis of power seni 
If it is necessary to redefine the role of the govern- is a crisis of citizenship—that is, when all is said and ae 
ment in terms of an expanded and complex common done, a crisis of man.” At the root of the difficulties ian 
good, it is no less necessary to restate the moral re- which afflict democratic states today lie the greed, days” 
quirements of citizenship. In a letter felicitating the selfishness, civic sloth and irresponsibility of too many sos ie 
Social Week on the fiftieth anniversary of its founding, of their citizens. Or, in the Holy Father’s words, there oye 
the Holy Father saw the source of the present confu- lies the failure of many, “even some who call them- In( 
sion in society in failures of citizenship. He specified selves Christians,” to satisfy the stiff demands on the ak 
lintel Ue watts wettaleln Caine, moral maturity of each citizen which civic life in 2 il | 
a , ; ; democracy imposes. wae 
There is the lack of interest in public affairs that So any solution of the crisis of government and € 
shows itself among other ways in the failure to i : - ; ‘ the or 
vote, with resulting grave consequences. There are citizenship which does not go beyond economics, so ——- 
financial frauds which have repercussions on moral ology and political science is doomed in advance. Mr. § 
life and on the social and economic equilibrium of Morality and religion, as the Popes have never tired Telegy 
the country. There is the sterile criticism of au- of insisting, are essential, too. our is 
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Trafficking on 
the Lord’s Day 


James M. Shea 





A MAJOR BATTLE is being joined in the continu- 
ing war between good and evil, and the battleground 
is the American retail store. For the most part it is 
not a noisy or colorful engagement, but a kind of 
siege warfare, marked by sniping, infiltration and 
entrenchment. 

At stake is one of Christianity’s strongest positions, 
the Day of the Lord, The enemy, up to this point, 
appears to be having much the best of the fight. In 
fact he has managed to enlist many Christians on his 
side because they have forgotten about the war, be- 
cause they have been taken in by enemy propaganda 
or because they have forsaken the Christian concept 
of Sunday. 

In September, 1947 our Holy Father, speaking to 
the men of Catholic Action of Italy, declared: 


Sunday must become again the day of the Lord, 
the day of adoration, of glorification of God, of 
the Holy Sacrifice, of prayer, of rest, of recollec- 
tion and reflection, the day of happy reunion in 
the intimate circle of the family. 


But in cities throughout the United States, super- 
markets, department stores, grocery stores and other 
retail stores have been whittling away at the Christian 
concept of Sunday and turning it into the day of 
the dollar instead of the day of the Lord. 

“Indeed, the result of the struggle between faith 
and unbelief,” continued the Pope, “will depend to 
a great extent on the use that each of the opposing 
forces will make of Sunday. Will it be stamped 
clearly and unmistakably with the holy name of the 
Lord, or will that name be profanely obscured and 
passed over?” 

Certain businessmen in such widely scattered cities 
as New York, Cincinnati, Kansas City, Indianapolis 
and Columbia, S. C., have gauged accurately the 
secularistic spirit of the times and have begun to 
stamp the Lord’s day with the dollar mark. The 
Pittsburgh Catholic recently reported that “Open Sun- 
days” signs were “not at all uncommon,” and went 
on to comment that “shopping on Sunday, like work- 
ing on Sunday, helps to paganize society.” 

In Columbus, Ohio, when the police enforced strict- 
ly a law forbidding the sale of groceries on Sunday, 
they received 200 phone calls on one Sunday from 
residents reporting grocery stores that were violating 
the order. 





Mr. Shea, associate editor of the Cincinnati Catholic 
Telegraph-Register, wrote on “packaged lectures” in 
our issue of Aug. 8, 1953. 





Labor leaders in Cincinnati have been alert to the 
rising tide of Sunday openings for more than a year, 
and twice have successfully taken legal action against 
store operators in the area who violated the Ohio 
Sunday-observance law. Business representatives of 
the Meat Cutters and Retail Clerks unions in Cincin- 
nati, alarmed at reports that local supermarkets 
planned to open on Sundays, enlisted the support of 
both Catholic and Protestant pastors. They asked 
the pastors to appeal to their parishioners to refrain 
from shopping on Sunday in order to check “a pres- 
ently rising trend to profane Sunday with nonessential 
buying and selling of meat, food, furniture and appli- 
ances, and many nonessential department-store items.” 

Others have entered the fight to keep Sunday holy. 
This year the Third Order of St. Francis, with ap- 
proximately 100,000 members in the United States, 
launched a national campaign against Sunday shop- 
ping. The organization distributed hundreds of thou- 
sands of posters and stickers for windshields of auto- 
mobiles to popularize the slogan, “Stop! Don’t Shop 
on Sunday.” 

A resolution endorsing the Third Order’s Sunday- 
observance campaign was adopted unanimously by 
500 delegates to the Ohio state convention of the 
Knights of Columbus. The resolution cited the “abuse 
and desecration of Sunday by nonessential retail com- 
mercialization” and called on the Knights to refrain 
from shopping on Sunday and to urge their friends 
to do likewise. 

In Indianapolis, Archbishop Paul G. Schulte was 
joined by Protestant Episcopal Bishop Richard A. 
Kirchoffer and Methodist Bishop Richard C. Raines 
in a community-wide drive to persuade local super- 
markets to close on Sunday. An Interfaith Committee 
for Community Welfare distributed 125,000 leaflets 
in nearly 500 Protestant and Catholic churches in 
Marion County. Catholic men’s and women’s groups 
took part in the committee’s work with Archbishop 
Schulte’s full approval. Urging Catholics to give 
strong support to the Sunday closing movement, the 
archbishop said: “The law of God requires it. The 
interest of employes and owners and their families 
requires it. Only the greed of a very few owners and 
the indifference of a vast mass of Christians hinder 
it.” 

The indifference of a vast mass of Christians. That 
is precisely where the American hierarchy in its 1948 
statement, “The Christian in Action,” placed the 
blame for the rise of secularism, which the statement 
called “the most deadly menace to our Christian and 
American way of living,” “The sorry fact,” declared 
the bishops, 

is that many, very many Christians see this vision 
[of Christian truth] only dimly and vaguely 
and miss its impact on reality. They hold them- 
selves to be Christians and are accepted as Chris- 
tians, but they have never been thrilled by the 
glory of the truth of Christ in action. By their 
apathy they actually abet those who work for 
destruction and chaos. 
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With the enemy sniping at the Christian observance 
of Sunday, that towering symbol of our Christian 
heritage, it is disastrous that many who profess the 
Catholic religion take the battle lightly or ignore it 
altogether. Having lost the full vision of the glory 
of this day set apart by God, they have accepted 
the secularistic Sunday as a day of entertainment, 
travel and commerce. Forgotten is the commandment 
of God: 
Remember that thou keep holy the sabbath day. 

Six days shalt thou labor and shalt do all thy 

works. But on the seventh day is the sabbat 

of the Lord thy God. Thou shalt do no work on 

it, thou nor thy son nor thy daughter, nor thy 

manservant nor thy maidservant, nor thy beast 
nor the stranger that is within thy gates. For in 
six days the Lord made heaven and earth and the 
sea and all things that are in them, and rested 

on the seventh day (Exodus 20:8-11). 

Our Holy Father in his encyclical Mediator Dei 
(1947), wrote movingly of the present-day decline 
of the earliest of Christian feasts: 

. . . how will those Christians not fear spiritual 

death who perform servile work on feast-days, 

and whose rest on these days is not devoted to 
religion and piety but given over to the allure- 
ments of the world? Sundays and holydays, then, 
must be made holy by divine worship, which gives 
homage to God and heavenly food to the soul. 
St. Augustine saw Sunday as a figure of heaven. “This 
seventh ag?,” he wrote, “shall be our sabbath, whose 
end shall not be the evening, but the Lord’s Day, as 
the eighth eternal day, which is consecrated by the 
resurrection of Christ, prefiguring the eternal rest not 
only of the spirit but also of the body.” 

And St. Justin explained to the pagans of Rome 
that “the day of the sun is the day of our common 
assembly, to begin with because it is the first day, 
the day on which God transformed darkness. But we 
assemble on this day above all because this is the 
very day Jesus Christ our Saviour rose from the dead.” 

The battle of the retail store and the supermarket 
is just one phase of the warfare in which all of us 
are engaged. But it is a phase of unique significance, 
and the confidence we enjoy that the Church must 
emerge triumphant does not excuse us from shoulder- 
ing arms now. “Much of the confusion and chaos 
about us,” the American hierarchy said in its state- 
ment of 1948, “is attributable more directly to the in- 
action of Christians than to the feverish efforts of the 
destroyers.” 

Sunday is too ancient, too precious, too rich a prize 
for us to relinquish without a fight. The fight begins 
not with attacks on the commercial profaners of Sun- 
day—though they are targets not to be ignored—but 
with ourselves and our own observance of the day. 
What are we doing to make it “become again the day 
of the Lord, the day of adoration, of glorification of 
God, of the Holy Sacrifice, of prayer, of rest, of recol- 
lection and reflection, the day of happy reunion in the 
intimate circle of the family?” 
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“Six days have I given you to labor, the seventh | 
have kept for myself and they will not give it me. 
It is this which makes the hand of my Son gy 
heavy. .. ” These words the Blessed Mother uttered 
to the little children at La Salette in 1846. And she 
was weeping. 


FEATURE “X” 











Mr. Keyserlingk, Editor-in 
Chief of the Ensign, Cana. 
dian national Catholic 
weekly, describes the work 
of the Leoknights, founded 
by the hard-headed and 
apostolic Emil Dubois of 
Hamilton, Ont. 








“NOW LET US BE PRACTICAL and let there be no 
fooling about it.” That is a phrase you are sure to hear 
if you ever discuss anything with Emile Dubois. 

One of Canada’s senior archbishops once told me 
that people should not forget that it is very hard to 
be original in things pertaining to the Catholic Church, 
With two thousand years of experience, the Church 
has seen men try just about everything, good and bad, 

When Emile Louis Dubois, prominent Hamilton, 
Ontario, businessman, first thought of and, being a 
practical man, organized the Leoknights, he had no 
intention of being original. He wanted to be eminently 
practical. He realized what most thoughtful people 
were also aware of. He knew that the disorder in con- 
temporary society, expressing itself in wars, revolu- 
tions, social and political unrest, an alarming increase 
of crime, delinquency and thoughtless despondency in 
individuals, is not the inevitable effect of blind forces. 
He saw in it the man-made consequences of abandon- 
ment of, or deviation from, God’s order for man. 

Instead of seeking new systems or fanciful solutions, 
which too often serve to evade individual respons 
bility, Dubois set himself the task of remaking society 
by remaking individual men. What he envisaged was 
a corps of laymen who would be carefully trained to 
meet the challenge of secular disorder and pagan 
confusion in their own immediate circle. 

That was not new. Just as a St. Vincent de Paul did 
not discover charity but merely found a crying need 
to bring its true meaning back to a society which had 
forgotten it, or a St. Francis did not discover the 
apostolate of love but only set out to practise it more 
wholeheartedly, so no new discovery lay behind the 
founding of the Leoknights. It was merely a response 
to the needs of the day. To rediscover and re-empha- 
size for the individual his own personal and inescap- 
able responsibility for events of his time was the im- 
mediate objective of Emile Dubois. 
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At a time when the democratic process is under- 
stood by too many as a lazy drifting on the sluggish 
stream of collectivist escapism, when too many men 
seek a plausible reason to “let George do it,” Emile 
Dubois gathered a group around him whose first re- 
action to the evils of our time was “mea culpa.” 

But no new Catholic wailing-wall, before which 
good people could exhaust their sentiments in an im- 
potent wringing of hands and shaking of heads, was 
to be erected. Let us find a practical means, Dubois 
said, by which a layman can do something definite 
about some of today’s problems, as far as he is per- 
sonally concerned with them. 

He was not seeking a cure for anything, because he 
knew that no cure need be sought. It lay in the 
Church’s teachings. Realizing that the cure existed 
and that Catholics were the ones possessing the for- 
mula, he told his friends: “Our responsibilities as Cath- 
olics are terrific in today’s world; we are looked to for 
leadership and we must not fail at this time.” 

In Pope Leo XIII’s encyclical Rerum Novarum he 
found the clearest answer to our generation’s scourge 
of social disorders, including communism. So he called 
his group of laymen “Leoknights.” 

The program was simple in its conception. Since the 
individual layman has a responsibility in the society 
in which he meets other individuals, how can he best 
acquit himself of it? 

Mental effort and discipline were seen as a pre- 
requisite to effective action. Mr. Dubois therefore 
drafted a program by which laymen could become 
well-informed and cultivate their minds purposefully 
and carefully. He formed a first discussion group com- 
posed of workers, businessmen and _ professional 
people. A priest was asked to join, not in order to lead 
the group, but to watch that the teachings of the 
Church were properly interpreted as the men set 
about examining the problems of the day. 

Discussions had to be carefully planned, since the 
mind was to be trained and disciplined. There was to 
be no fooling about it, as Dubois would repeat. No 
aimless or diffuse spinning-out of ideas, but purpose- 
ful and factual study of events and problems was the 
tule of procedure. 

Since too many Catholics not only neglect to follow 
the leadership of the Popes but are not even taking 
the trouble to read what the Supreme Pontiffs are 
writing, Mr. Dubois insisted that the “Leoknight” 
groups first of all familiarize themselves with the 
Church’s social teachings. 

So an association of men of good will came into be- 
ing, united to study current problems in the light of 
Christian principles. They were to take “a continuing 
postgraduate course on Christian living in today’s 
world,” 

The groups are not permitted to exceed 14 members 
each. They meet fortnightly for discussion evenings 
on set subjects. These subjects are chosen from the 
best Catholic periodicals. The articles up for discus- 
sion must be read ahead of time by all. Among the 


reading prescribed are four publications: AMERICA, 
the Ensign, the Tablet of London, and the Canadian 
Messenger of the Sacred Heart. The main subject 
headings of the discussions are international affairs, 
industrial relations and religion. The basic obligation 
of a Leoknight is to devote at least twenty minutes a 
day to reading of this kind. 

The discussion leader introduces the subject in a 
12-minute discussion, no longer and no shorter. Then 
each of those present has to give his opinions and 
views in a two-minute presentation strictly confined 
to the subject. Stress is laid on form of presentation 
and clarity of argument, as well as on content. For 
this study group is not merely for self-edification. It is 
supposed to produce men who can lead well-informed, 
well-thought-out and well-presented discussions out- 
side the group. In other words, the “Leoknights” are 
not a study group as such but merely use study groups 
as preparation for the lay apostolate of daily living 
with others. 

As soon as the groups have been trained, they 
“swarm.” This process usually takes a year. Each mem- 
ber of an old group gathers thirteen members and 
starts a new group. A new cell of active, instructed, 
trained and mentally disciplined knights of Leo XIII 
is in the making. 

And they have swarmed. Today there are 51 groups 
operating in 12 cities and their number is increasing. 
The mailing list of the bimonthly bulletin to Leo- 
knights exceeds 400. 

Occasionally outside speakers are invited tc special 
meetings or regional gatherings. On one such occasion 
America’s Father Masse told the men that, when 
Emile Dubois first broached the subject of the Leo- 
knights to him, he confessed skepticism. He never 
thought that an appreciable number of Catholic lay- 
men could be brought to do serious reading, much 
less engage in any serious discussion of Catholic 
thought. “Today I am glad to admit I was wrong,” 
he told them, much to their delight. There just is no 
fooling about it. 

The formative stage for many has finished and work 
of a definite nature is being undertaken in numerous 
fields. But the Leoknights are not just another or- 
ganization. They work in and through all other organ- 
izations. Trained individuals, they nevertheless ap- 
preciate that the “lone wolf” has only a limited sphere 
of accomplishment. To accomplish big things, they 
must participate in organized effort. Thus they have 
a number of trained laymen ready to take on assign- 
ments for the Holy Name society, to which most be- 
long, and for other groups. 

The Leoknights study, and encourage other lay 
groups to study, radio and TV programs and direct 
criticisms, when necessary, to the proper authorities. 
They follow news in papers, magazines and other 
periodicals and write letters of commendation or con- 
demnation, depending on how Christian values and 
truths have been treated. They encourage wherever 
they can the struggle of the individual, in his particu- 
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lar place in life, for the minds and hearts of other in- 
dividuals around him. In a recent regional meeting of 
Leoknights, the struggle was described as one be- 
tween “two definite centers of thought, the Vatican 
and the Kremlin.” At the meeting the speaker brought 
out that 

. . . between the two relatively small groups 

which hold these allegiances, there flow the vast 

lukewarm masses of those whose desire is peace; 


peace undisturbed by conscience. Their very 
lukewarmness finally determines their course. 


The Leoknights endeavor to warm them up, lest the, 
fall victims of the chill of the Kremlin’s cold war. 


A year ago Emile Dubois had a private audieng | 


with the Holy Father and was able to tell him of th 
Leoknights. He returned greatly encouraged by th 
Pope’s interest in this new form of the lay apostolate 
Each region and each group tackles its probley; 
according to the needs seen by the group, but th 
overriding principle is still Emile Dubois’ basic ap 
proach: “Now let us be practical and let there be » 
fooling about it.” Rosert W. KEYSERLINGK 





Wisdom, charity 
and criticism 





Robert 4. Taylor 





There is a point, fundamental to the whole of the 
rightly popular New Criticism and to much of the 
traditionally unpopular Catholic criticism, that needs, 
it seems to me, considerable discussion. 

For that purpose, however, we must presume a fa- 
miliarity with the basic tenets of the New Criticism, 
particularly its insistence that each artifact be judged 
as a unit with a judgment that is neither psychological, 
historical, philosophical nor theological, but simply 
esthetic. 

For the same purpose let us remember the most 
objectionable point of some Catholic criticism. This 
is the “two-paragraph” nature of many of our reviews. 
Too frequently we commit that sin, unforgivable to 
modern purists, of saying “yea” to form and “nay” 
to matter, of splitting content and architecture, mean- 
ing and frills, and of passing separate judgments on 
each. It is difficult for the Catholic critic—who is, 
unfortunately and all too often, moralist first and 
critic second—to avoid this pitfall. An exploratory 
article on the problem was printed in this Review 
a year ago (“A Catholic ‘New Criticism’,” 7/4/53). 

For the New Criticism, then, to do its job confi- 
dently, and for Catholic criticism to perform its func- 
tion honorably, this one fundamental issue must at 
least be brought to light: what is the basis, the founda- 
tion, the right, if you prefer, of the critical judgment? 

Criticism must now be purely formal: the artifact 
is a unit, a thing, made, as completely as possible, 
by man the maker; it comes as close to the perfection 
of being as man’s creative drive can bring it; and so 
the critical judgment must be a pronouncement on 
the poetic artifact as a being, not as truth or morality, 
etc. The question then becomes clearer: what gives 
the critic the right to say, “This poem, novel, etc., 
does or does not possess the properties of real or 
possible beautiful being?” 

Our position, and that of the New Critics, I believe, 
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is that neither scientific or technical knowledge of the 
arts, nor the possession of the very habit of art itself, 
nor the discipline of philosophy nor that of theology, 
gives, of itself, the right to make this peculiar 
judgment. 

Technical knowledge is ready to judge the part, 
not the whole. Neither is it capable of meeting with 
fairness a yet unknown technique. It can pronounce, 
in all honesty, only a surface judgment. The virtue of 
art, as we know, is a practical habit directed to mak- 
ing, not to judging and, of itself, is useful only in self- 
criticism. 

Philosophy seeks truth and qualifies the philosopher 
as a critic of all statements that purport to be truth; 
art, however, is not a pure statement of logical truth. 
It is more than this, and the philosopher, armed only 
with his philosophy, is not prepared to meet it. Nor 
does theology, and especially moral theology, make 
the critic. It is directed, as all these disciplines are, 
to its own specific formal end, its own special kind of 
knowledge, and this does not equip a man to know 
and judge as a critic must. 

His judgment, as we have said, must be purely 
esthetic, must be based on a knowledge of being as 
it is in all its complexity and simplicity, in all its 
dynamism, in all its causes, in all its holiness and sit- 
fulness, in all its buoyant grace-fullness. 

There is no doubt but that science, art, philosophy 
and theology together may well develop a “being: 
tuned” critic, but none of these disciplines alone wil 
do it. The only critic who can meet the undefined 


Robert A. Taylor, S.J., author of the article, “A Catholic 
‘New Criticism’,” referred to above, is an instructor m 
English at the University of Santa Clara, Calif. 
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standards of the New Criticism, who can do justice, 
in the service of our God of wisdom and love, to art, 
who can lay the closest claim to real objectivity in 
his critical appraisals, is the wise man ennobled by 
charity. 

Wisdom and charity alone will give that objectivity 
called for by the modern schools and demanded by 
the purity of our Catholic vocation. Wisdom, despite 
book definitions, is nothing other than an openness, 
4 translucency, a receptive simplicity in the face of 
being. It is that rare and beautiful ability to accept 
things the way they are; to accept them the way they 
really are, however, proceeding as they do from love 
and returning to it. 

It is a spirit of wonder and humility. It demands 
nothing but the intrinsic demands of being: it un- 
derstands what “imitation” is, and is not so puerile 
as to set photographic standards for art. It has a 
conscious or unconscious possession of the standards 
of beautiful being: integrity, proportion and clarity. 
It is patient with the new, trying, as best it can, to 
read the intention of the artwork without a childish 
dictation of what the intention ought to have been. 
It accepts sex, the perennial art-theme, as a beauti- 
ful fact. It loves the sinner and is pained by and 
detests the sin. 

Its moral judgments, moreover, are statements on 
the “being-ness” of the artwork, not merely on its 
“matter” or “content.” For it is sensitive to man and to 
his cosmos: that is, it is aware that since the fall, 
a peculiar relationship exists between man and that 
cosmos, that there are some “beings” which man, 
deranged as he is, “can't take”; his weak nature is 
completely unrelated—intrinsically so—to what we 
would now call pornography. And so an artwork 
that is just too rich in flesh, too drugging to the senses, 
is a work that just cannot exist in the present order 
of things. Wisdom, then, pronounces this esthetic 
judgment on the lascivious: it is not a being, it can- 
not be a being for man—broken as he is—to contem- 
plate: it has failed esthetically. 

But wisdom does not do all this alone. Charity, 
God’s love, suffuses its every judgment. It is charity 
that opens wisdom’s arms to make its receptivity active 
and loving. Charity will let wisdom penetrate beneath 
the natural to see the machinations of grace in every 
being and situation. Hand in hand with grace itself, 
it will make the critic perceptive, so that he will see 
H. M. Prescott’s The Man on a Donkey, for example, 
not as a mere “excellent historical novel,” but as a 
beautiful vision of love and providence working mys- 
terious victory out of bloody defeat. 

After all, if objectivity is the critic’s goal, what else 
can bring him to it but wisdom and charity? For 
true objectivity is nothing more nor less than God- 
sight and God-love—this is its very definition. And as 
we approach—from afar—a possession of this ontologi- 
cal truth and ontological love, so we have grown in 
wisdom, love and objectivity of vision. 

Nor is this an isolated Catholic speculation: what 


else does T. S. Eliot’s “objective correlative” mean? 
or his “sense of fact”? Nothing but the “right reaction” 
to a thing, which is objective, esthetic criticism. 

Parenthetically, however, let us state the obvious: 
that a purely objective criticism is impossible. The 
psychological make-up of man will not allow this. 
There is a “to me” relation-facet in our every mental 
acquisition. That is to say, we are not angels, and 
just as animals “instinctively” eat what is good for 
them and avoid their enemies, so we, with much the 
same type of instinct, react unintentionally to what 
is presented to us. I like bananas and you don't, 
and that’s all there is to it; try as I will to see the 
greatness in Beethoven, he still bores me after ten 
hearings. So be it. But still, as we strain toward true 
wisdom and charity, the very asceticism required will 
quiet the flesh (for that’s what many of my instinctive 
likes and dislikes are) and make the voice of the ego 
less strident. 

Then, perhaps we will not flinch Calvinistically at 
the very first sight of sex, or demand a theme never 
intended, or call for an imitation long since trans- 
cended, or wait for a titillation to be scorned for 
higher things. Then perhaps our Catholicity will 
make itself felt more in a love of the beautiful and 
the true and the grace-leavened than in a constant, 
morbid, sometimes dangerous sensitivity to the uncon- 
ventional. 

Then, too, we may well become respected critics in 
the world of letters, and show the new school the 
only foundation for its own critical tenets. And in 
all this we will be growing in wisdom and love, grow- 
ing toward Christ, the goal of man—even man the 
critic. 


Loveliest blossom 
When you are eager in the tiny portion 
That is your garden, when you are tying strings 
To give the stalks of the sweet peas their balance 
So flowers may alight on them like wings 
Of pastel butterflies; when you appraise 
With glowing face the lilies and carnations 
(Scent is to charm and color to amaze), 


I think: she has not found the loveliest blossom. 


There is a flower full of mystery 

Between this wall and that, amid this green. 

I found it but to bear it back to secret. 

It is a lower God and I have seen, 

And I not till I looked at it with Him. 

Hidden and unpredictable and shy, 

It was not given to be shared, not even with you, 

Little lover of fragrance, 

(Oh, with you least of all!) 

Plucked from the soft soil of your unawareness, 

Uprooted from my silence, it would die. 

I keep it then, God’s individual favor, 

The private bloom I scent my storerooms by. 
Jessica Powers 
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A book: to shape the future 





PROBLEMS AND OPPORTUNITIES 
IN A DEMOCRACY 





By John F. Cronin, S.S. Mentzer, 
Bush. 755p. $3.68 


Certain “compartmentalized Catho- 
lics,” according to Stephen P. Ryan 
(Am. 8/7), demonstrate an “appalling 
unawareness of the social doctrines 
of the Church.” “Too much Catholic 
social thinking,” Mr. Ryan believes, 
“has proceeded along merely negative 
lines for too long.” 

If that thesis is true—and this 
reviewer would not lightly oppose 
it-the remedy for the unhappy lag 
behind the social attitudes and teach- 
ings of the Popes lies in more apt 
instruments and techniques of instruc- 
tion. Ignorance, weighted with moti- 
vations of class prestige or economic 
self-interest, is to blame rather than 
sheer bad will. 

That is why it is difficult not to 
be enthusiastic about this new work 
from the able Fr. John F. Cronin, S.S., 
assistant director of the Social Action 
Department of the NCWC. 

The author’s declared aim is to help 
in the formation of dedicated Chris- 
tian citizens who will understand the 
problems they face as parents, voters 
and members of economic society. 
Such a formation requires not only 
solid knowledge and right attitudes 
“to recognize and deplore evils” but 
also constant readiness “to join with 
other men and women of good will 
in bringing about a better social 
order.” 

In the social confusion of today the 
Christian citizen is helpless unless he 
stands on a solid and unshakable 
basis of principle. In each section of 
his book, whether Fr. Cronin is deal- 
ing with the family or the school or 
describing the political or economic 
problems of life in America, he out- 
lines clearly the principles of Catholic 
social teaching that are involved. For 
example, he tells us in his chapter on 
“Workers and Their Problems” that 
“social justice demands that economic 
life be such that jobs are available for 
all who are able and willing to 
work.” 

But general principles are not 
enough to form intelligent Christian 
citizens. Perhaps that has been the 
trouble in the past. Teachers have 
often been long on theory but short 
on current application. For want of 
anchorage, general maxims of social 
morality easily drift off into the blue. 

Fr. Cronin does not allow that to 
happen. He provides anchorage. Take, 
for example, his important section 
“America and the World.” Here he 


lays down a basic principle, using 
the words of Pius XII from the 1948 
Christmas Message: 


The Catholic doctrine on the 
state and civil society has always 
been based on the principle that, 
in keeping with the will of God, 
the nations form together a com- 
munity with a common aim and 
common duties. 


Fr. Cronin shows that selfishness 
among nations is as much a fault as 
it is among individuals, and he im- 
mediately puts these principles to 
work in the context of today’s torn 
world. UN intervention in Korea, 
imperialism and colonialism, trade 
restrictions, the Marshall plan, EDC, 
the Point Four technical-assistance 
schemes—all these come in for exam- 
ination and assessment in the light of 
the general principles. 

On the UN itself, Fr. Cronin goes 
into some detail in a section headed, 
“The Church and the UN.” Here he 
concludes: 


. .. it is clear that the Catholic 
Church strongly favors many of 
the objectives of the UN and 
the related specialized agencies. 
As Catholics we know that the 
duties of charity and justice know 
no boundaries. 


The book is exceptionally well-organ- 
ized. Each chapter ends with a series 
of discussion topics and _ practical 
cases for study and debate. A gener- 
ous reading list for each topic invites 
to further study. The four main sec- 
tions of the work are titled, “Social 
America,” “Economic America,” “Po- 
litical America” and “America and the 
World.” 

One could wish that Fr. Cronin 
had added another section, “Religious 
America.” True, he has one chapter 
in “Social America” on “The Church 
and Society,” in which he writes of 
Catholic Action and of the problems 
of rural and urban parishes. The rest 
of the chapter is largely a description 
of the structure and function of the 
NCWC and other Catholic organiza- 
tions. 

There are a few notable bare spots. 
For example, some highly contempo- 
rary “problems and opportunities” of 
the “Christian citizen” center around 
the relations of Church and State as 
well as the more general problem of 
conflict and cooperation with Protes- 
tants. The liturgical movement, 
another area in which the social cor- 
relations are high and the need for 
solid instruction great, gets no men- 
tion at all. 

But we should not complain. Books 
like this will do much to shape the 
future of the Catholic body in Amer- 
ica. If only we had had them and used 
them twenty years ago! But then no 
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one is to blame for that—such a bog 
could never have been written twenty 
years ago. Fr. Cronin is the heir t, 
much pioneering work. His ability a 
a writer and thinker makes this boo} 
a good blend of the best in Catholic 
social thinking. Gorpon Grorcr 





U. S. people—U. S. family 





THE AMERICAN PEOPLE IN THE 
TWENTIETH CENTURY 





By Oscar Handlin. Harvard U. 244), 
$3.75 


This book is one of a series designed 
to examine various aspects of Amer. 
can civilization as we enter the second 
half of the century. Mr. Handlin 
whose earlier writings mark him as q 
sympathetic observer of the imni. 
grant’s struggle for personal adjust. 
ment, devotes himself to a considera. 
tion of the political and institutional 
side of the problem, and the impact 
it has had on our history. He writes 
as the social historian, alert to the 
stresses and strains immigration has 
caused America, as well as to the 
incalculable benefits it has conferred. 

To Americans of 1900 the steady 
flow of new arrivals to our shores was 
a familiar sight. By that time there 
had already been two great waves of 
immigration, and a third was begin- 
ning. The census of that year revealed 
that the foreign-born and their chil- 
dren constituted one-third of the 
population. Their efforts to satisfy the 
longing for home by establishing their 
own group life centered about their 
distinctive religious forms had become 
an integral part of the American 
scene. 

As the ceritury progressed and the 
older stocks saw their dominance 
slipping away before the new artiv- 
als, restrictions on immigration began 
to be imposed. But it was World War 
I that slackened the tide and the 
ensuing depression that reduced it to 
a trickle. Meanwhile, migration within 
the country proceeded apace. The 
general population movement wes 
ward was augmented by the migration 
of Negroes northward, of farm fami- 
lies out of the dust bow] westward. 
and more recently by the pronounced 
influx of Puerto Ricans. 

The record has not been unblen- 
ished, as the treatment of Americans 
of Japanese ancestry during the recen! 
war witnesses. But at the mid-century 
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oint, Mr. Handlin detects a new 
encouragement for groups formed 
along ethnic lines, and a recognition 
of the benefits for democratic govern- 
ment that free association of such 

oups confers. 

America’s greatest resource is its 
people and, as the title indicates, this 
is the story of the American people. 
Most of us are immigrants or the 
children of relatively recent immi- 
grants. Many of us are also migrants 
fom one part of the country to 
another. If for no other reason than 
to read about ourselves, this book 
would be of absorbing interest. But 
this is also the fascinating story of 
how the immigrant has impressed his 
mark on American history and to a 
large degree made it what it is. 

Mr. Handlin tells the story objec- 
tively and with an ease of style that 
is refreshing. His contribution to our 
social history is a patriotic as well as 
a scholarly one. 

JouN J. Ryan Jr. 





THE ROOSEVELT FAMILY OF 
SAGAMORE HILL 





By Hermann Hagedorn. Macmillan. 
435p. $5 


Here is a most engaging and delight- 
ful family story, the story of Theodore 
and Edith Roosevelt, the Sagamore 
Hill house they loved, and the six 
roisterous children they brought up 
in it. 

The Roosevelts taught all the chil- 
dren, girls as well as boys, the 
importance not only of hardihood but 
of obedience. It is a pleasant duty to 
note that, unlike many modern par- 
ents, they never had any hesitancy 
about corporal punishment. They did 
not have to administer it often, be- 
cause each child knew that, at need, 
a firm hand would swing into action. 

It will come as no surprise to the 
millions of Roosevelt admirers that 
Theodore and Edith believed in 
robust righteouness. They made fre- 
quent use of poetry and fiction to 
reinforce their own teachings and the 
biblical passages they cherished, not- 
ably one about “doing justly, loving 
aid and walking humbly with your 

od. 

During World War I days, when 
the colonel had four sons in uniform, 
the aging Rough Rider met his friend. 
Finley Peter Dunne, the famous “Mr. 
Doviey.” “Well,” exclaimed Dunne 
with a grin, “the first thing you know 
your four sons will put the name of 
Roosevelt on the map!” 

_ The former President could scarcel:. 
find words to express his ardent pride 
in his boys. Though he had many fine 
achievements to his credit, none sur- 


passed his masterpiece of exemplary 
parenthood. And his children were 
his most loyal admirers. 

The merry months at Sagamore 
meant freedom, old clothes, pic- 
nics galore, a headlong dash down 
Cooper’s Bluff, or some other wild 
sport, with the Roosevelt children fol- 
lowing their tireless leader with 
whoops of delight. Sagamore meant 
camping out and _ storytelling and 
character-building under the stars. 

Whenever the children were away, 
or if they were at home when he was 
away, speechmaking or hunting or 
both, Roosevelt sent them what he 
called “picture letters,” recounting in 
text and drawing some adventure he 
knew would appeal to them. It was 
an old habit of his, going back to the 
Spanish War days, and he kept it 
up, sporadically, long after his chil- 
dren were grown up. 

Mr. Hagedorn has given us a sym- 
pathetic, heart-warming portrait of a 
great American who was also, despite 
many obstacles, a successful father. 

Joun J. O'Connor 





MADAME DE POMPADOUR 





By Nancy Mitford. Random House. 
308p. $5 


Nancy Mitford, as many readers on 
both sides of the Atlantic know, has a 
gift for writing bright and perceptive 
“romans de société”? (The Blessing 
is perhaps her best), and Jeanne Pois- 
son, Madame d’Etoiles, better known 
as Madame de Pompadour, had a gift 
for living just such a life as these nov- 
els thrive on. Subject and author are 
thus ideally suited. 

This study is at once a delightful 
reliving of days, months, years of 
“dancing in the chequered shade” at 
a court where the main pastimes of 
life were fourfold: love, gambling, 
hunting and official entertainments, 
and a shrewd exposé of persons, poli- 
tics, motives and morals. We learn of 
Madame’s kindness to the Queen, her 
loyalty to friends and family (some 
of her good friends were the enigmatic 
philosophes), and above all, her devo- 
tion to Louis XV. Toward the end of 
her twenty years of power at Versailles, 
Mme. de Pompadour indulged her de- 
sire to participate in politics; she made 
herself an indefatigable secretary and 
promoted the controversial Austrian 
alliance. 

Wandering through this book is 
rather like picking up a condensed 
Tatler or royal Town and Country, yet 
there is a residue of power beneath the 
floss, for human beings are shrewdly 
if sometimes sketchily understood. 
Mme. de Pompadour emerges with her 
charm and fascination complete. Her 
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All Things 
in Christ 


Encyclicals and 
Selected Documents of 
SAINT PIUS X 


oO 


Edited by Rev. Vincent A. Yzer- 
mans. Throughout this collection 
of thirteen encyclical letters and 
ten selected documents of Pius X 
the dominant theme is “‘to restore 
all things in Christ.” In the words 
of the present Holy Father, the 
writings of St. Pius “were irresis- 
tible not only because of the depth 
of meaning contained in them, but 
still more because of the infinite 
love which filled his heart.” $4.00 


Wherever good books are sold 


THE NEWMAN PRESS 
Westminster, Maryland 
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“A synthesis of 
the best of modern Catholic 
thought and science, full of 
stimulating new light.” 


—The Catholic Herald (London) 


GOD, MAN 
AND THE 
UNIVERSE 


A CHRISTIAN ANSWER TO 
MODERN MATERIALISM 


Edited with an introduction by 


Jacques de Bivort de La Saudée 





Sixteen internationally famous 
authorities on theology, phil- 
osophy, science and history, 
give a constructive reply to 
questions which contemporary 
materialists answer in terms 
flatly opposed to Catholic doc- 
trine. 











$7.50 at your bookseller 


P. J. Kenedy & Sons 
12 Barclay St., N. Y. 8 



































BOOK REVIEWERS 
AROUND THE WORLD 


+ 
Norms 
| for the 





Novel 


By HAROLD C. GARDINER, S.J. 


“Every Catholic critic and book reviewer, especially one interested 
in the novels of Waugh, Greene, Bernanos, Mauriac, and the like, 
must sooner or later face the problems of what norms he must use 
to assess the contemporary novel, and what set of standards he can 
employ which, while conditioned by a deep sense of moral responsi- 
bility, yet give due weight to literary and artistic values. 
“The answers are not ones to be glibly given or easily arrived ar. 
Pronouncements of Canon Law, and responsible statements by Cath- 
olic theologians and moralists are usually sweeping generalizations. 
Their application in specific instances is a delicate and difficult 
matter, and not a few (critics) who have taken a stand against some 
book or other on such general principles have done little more than 
to reveal their ignorance of literature as such, and of the field of 
modern literature in particular. . 
“Such a charge cannot be made against Father Gardiner, S.J. for the 
past fourteen years the literary editor of AMERICA. 
“He has been concerned with the hammering out of a set of prin- 
ciples for critics and reviewers, and has through his experience as a 
priest and critic, been able to go further in this direction in a prac- 
tical way than anyone else I know. In Norms for the Novel he has 
produced a work which is required reading not only for all Catholic 
reviewers, but for all Catholic teachers and all serious readers.” 
John C. Reid, Lecturer in English 
Auckland University Collegee—-NEW ZEALAND 








“Norms for the Novel gives the novel a new look which, if we prize 
our good judgment and don’t want to remain forever intellectually 
infantile, is just exactly what we are looking for. That we need such 
a book is evident from some of the judgments that have been passed 
in recent years on authors like Evelyn Waugh and Graham Greene. 
A lot of people are discussing those two lately, and while they know 
that Waugh and Greene are Catholics, they seem unable to decide 
whether or not their books are Catholic novels.” 
George H. Raywood, S.J., Book Reviewer 
The Messenger— CEYLON’S CATHOLIC WEEKLY 
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THE AMERICA PRESS 70 East 45th Street, New York 17, N. Y. 


Please send me ...... copy (ies) of NORMS FOR THE NOVEL 
by Harold C. Gardiner, S.J. ($2.00 per copy) 


(1 Payment enclosed CO Bill me 
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nature was honest, if her faults—yo, 


repugnant to the world—were greg, | 


As for ultimate values, nothing coy); | 
be sadder than the conditions of he | 


death, her body hastily and uncer. 
moniously carried from the palace, he, 
soul oppressed and herself seeming) 
uncomprehending in her last days, ~ 

After her death “a very great dul. 
ness fell upon the court.” That is rathe, 
the keynote of the book; the brilliay: 
are interesting and understandable 
Miss Mitford, the dull are not. Thoug) 
this is an unrealistic outlook for Chris. 
tians to maintain for any length o 
time. it may occasionally afford a td. 
erable basis for enjoyment in light 
reading. One more cautious note, Mix 
Mitford’s accounts of the Jesuits and 
the religious arguments of the time 
should not be regarded as definitive! 

K. C. GrinneELi 





TWO STUDIES IN INTEGRITY 
By Ethel Mannin. Putnam. 27]p, 
$3.75 





Comparisons are odious but contrasts 
are stimulating. 

Miss Mannin, a successful writer in 
many fields, here presents two rel. 
tively unknown 19th-century writers- 
Gerald Griffin and Francis Mahony. 

Griffin and Mahony differed s 
much as two men could: environment, 
personality, literary style, fortune, etc. 
Griffin was a layman until his last 
years, when he joined the Irish Chris. 
tian Brothers. Francis Mahony—better 
known, perhaps, under his pseudo- 
nym, “Father Prout”—used consider. 
able yet vain efforts to persuade his 
Jesuit superiors that he had a tre 
vocation. Despite his ultimate dis- 
missal from the Society of Jesus, he 
pushed himself into the priesthood. An 
unruly temperament led to trouble 
with his bishop and later to abandon- 
ment of the priesthood. Some thirty 
vears after, he was reconciled with the 
Church. 

Griffin was always an_ Irishman, 
even in London. He was fond of the 
native legends and customs and ad- 
mired men like Daniel O'Connell 
Mahony left Ireland, criticized Thom- 
as Moore and O’Connell with the 
sting of a Voltaire and became the 
friend of Dickens, Thackeray and the 
Brownings. Where Griffin’s pen was 
aided by sentiment, Mahony’s vigor 
of intellect and language was a con 
stant foe of sham and pretense. 

Scholars and lovers of 19th-century 
English literature will find this book 
useful. Its psychological analyses of 
Griffin and Mahony are competent and 
interesting. It is evident that Mis 
Mannin has done much research. The 
illustrations are apropos. 
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However, it was a surprise not to 
hear Fr. Mahony’s reaction to New- 
mans conversion and the Oxford 
Movement. This is a considerable 
omission. Henry C. MAYER 





THE WORD 








Thou shalt love the Lord thy God 
_., And thy neighbor as thyself 
(Luke 10:27; Gospel for 12th Sunday 
after Pentecost). 


Everybody knows and loves the story 
of the Good Samaritan. Perhaps, as 
once again we read and relish the 
sory in the Gospel for the twelfth 
Sunday after Pentecost, we ought to 
remind ourselves that our Saviour 
originally told this appealing tale in 
order to illustrate a moral principle. 
a law. Regrettably, the principle or 
law is, as usual, not nearly as attrac- 
tive as the yarn. 


Thou shalt love . . . thy neighbor 


it, this mandate may justly be de- 
scribed as hard to take. 

In the brief command, love every- 
one, there are two grave difficulties. 
The first difficulty is to love everyone. 
The second is to love everyone. Let 
us consider the second problem first. 

When we are young, as we swiftly 
and obediently learn from our elders 
how to despise and hate, we tend to 
dislike groups or classes of people. 
Years ago a certain popularity at- 
tached to what were exactly called 
street fights; the boys who lived on one 
street sometimes scuffed (by present- 
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day standards, very harmlessly and 
even innocently) with the boys who 
lived on another street. No one, of 
course, had the slightest notion why 
the fellows in the next block were 
enemies; such an advanced question 
never came up. In precisely the same 
fashion the young begin to dislike 
Negroes or Jews or Catholics or men 
with beards or women who are fat. 

Now in order to embrace this sort 
of nonsensical and un-Christian hos- 
tility it really is necessary to be very 
young and definitely simple, for the 
true point about such absurd carrying- 
on is not that it is un-Christian, but 
that it is stupid. We must be patient 
with the noisy advocates of racial 
segregation, as we must be patient 
with all who are in any way retarded. 

Alas and alack! As we grow older 
and, let us hope, wiser, our last state 
with reference to love of neighbor 
is apt to prove more painful than our 
first. For now we begin to dislike, 
not out of silly prejudice, but out of 
bitter experience. We gradually learn 
to abhor certain individuals, not be- 
cause they belong to any class, but 
because they themselves manifest 
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10 Best Sellin 


1. PIUS X: A COUNTRY PRIEST 
Bruce. $3.25 


2. WAY TO HAPPINESS 
GarDEN City. $2 


3. LAST OF THE FATHERS 
Harcourt, Brace. $3.50 


. DON CAMILLO'S DILEMMA 
Farrar, Straus & Youne. $3 


. LIFE IS WORTH LIVING 
McGraw-Hitt. $3.75 


ty 


uo 


By Igino Giordani 
By Fulton J. 
By Thomas Merton 

By G. Guareschi 


By Fulton J. 























| 
Books 


6. A DOCTOR AT CALVARY 


KeEnepy. $3 


By Pierre Barbet, MD, 


7. ST. CATHERINE OF SIENA 


SHEED & Warp. $3.50 
. MARY IN OUR LIFE 
KENEDY. $4 
. BISHOP HEALY: BELOVED OUTCASTE 


Sheen 


3° 


By Sigrid Undse 


By W. G. Mos 


Farrar, Stravs & Younc. $3.50 By Aldert S. Fole 


Sheen 


10. MY WAY OF LIFE 
THe CONFRATERNITY 
OF THE PRECIOUS 
Boop. $1.35 


By Walter Farrell, 0. 
and 
Martin J. Healy, S.7.D. 





AKRON, Frank A. Grismer Co., 272 High St. 
BOSTON, Pius XI Cooperative, 45 Franklin St. 
BOSTON, Benziger Bros., 95 Summer St. 

BROOKLYN, Ave Maria Shop, 166 Remsen St. 
BUFFALO, Catholic Union Store, 828 Main St. 


CHICAGO, The Thomas More Association, 210 
West Madison St. 


CINCINNATI, Benziger Bros., Inc., 429 Main 
st. 


CINCINNATI, Frederick Pustet Co., Inc., 436 
Main St. 


CLEVELAND, Catholic Book Store, 906 Su- 
perior Ave. 


CLEVELAND, William Taylor & Co. (14) 
scr apna Catholic Bookshop, 205 E. Broad 
t. 


DENVER, James Clarke Church Goods House, 
1636 Tremont St. 


DETROIT, E. J. McDevitt Co., 1234 Washk- 
ington Bivd. 


DETROIT, Van Antwerp Circulating Library, 
Chancery Bldg. 


HARTFORD, Catholic Lending Library of 
Hartford, Inc., 138 Market St. 


HOLYOKE, Catholic Lending Library, 94 Suf- 
folk St. 


The stores listed above report their best selling books curing the current plu 
month. Popularity is estimated both by the frequency with which a 
report. The point system 


is mentioned and by its relative position in each : 
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KANSAS CITY, Mo., Catholic Community Li- 
brary, 301 East Armour Blvd. 


LOS iy aaa C. F. Horan & Co., 120 West 


LOUISVILLE, Rogers Church Goods Co., 1 
South 4th St. 


MANCHESTER, N. H., The Book Bazaar, 412 
Chestnut St. 


=n avnee. The Church Mart, 779-781 N. 
Vater St. 


—— Catholic Gift Shop, 37 South 
t t. 


NEW BEDFORD, Keatings, 562 County St. 


NEW HAVEN, The Thomas More Gift Shop, 
1102 Chapel St. 

NEW YORK, Benziger Bros., 
Place. 


NEW YORK, P. J. Kenedy & Sons, 12 Barclay 
st. 


Inc., 26 Park 


NEW YORK, Frederick Pustet Co., Inc., 14 
Barclay St. 

OKLAHOMA CITY, St. Thomas More Book 

: Stail, 418 N. Robinson. 

OMAHA, Midwest Church Goods Co., 
Farnam St. 


PHILADELPSIA, Peter Reilly Co., 133 N. 
i3th St. 


1218 


PORTLAND, Ore., Catholic Book & Churck 
Supply Co., 314 S. W. Washington St. 


RICHMOND, Va., He 4 % = Campbell Religious 
Goods Shop, 123 N. 8th St. 


ing the stores. 
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s the geographical spread ci 
reading habits. Appreciation 


ROCHESTER, Trant’s, Inc., 96 Clinton An, 
North. 


ST. LOUIS, B. Herder Book Co., 15-17 South 
Broadway. 

ST. — E. M. Lohmann Co., 413-417 Sb 
ley St. 

SAN FRANCISCO, The O’Connor Co., 317 St 
ter St. 


SCRANTON, The Diocesan Guild Studios, 
Wroming Ave. 


SEATTLE, Guild Book Shop, Inc., 1328 ét 
Ave. 


EATTLE, The Kaufer Co., Inc., 1904 4th Are 


OUTH BEND, Aquinas +o and Bed 
Shop, 110 East La Salle A 


SPORANE, De Sales Catholic on Shop, 1 
St. 


Wal 


™ 4 


OLEDO, John A. Reger Catholic Supply Hom 
615 Cherry St. 
VANCOUVER, B. C., The Kaufer Co, fll 
Richard St. 
VANCOUVER, B. C., Vancouver Church Good, 
Lid., 431 Dunsmuir St. 


WASHINGTON, D, C., William J. Galley 


Ww EST MINSTER, Md., The Newman ba 
Shop. 

WHEELING, Harry D. Corcoran Co, 23 
Market St. 

WINNIPEG, Man., F. J. Tonicin Co, i 
Princesa St. 
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men who know everything, possessive 

ts, bold young women, destruc- 
tive children and people of both sexes 
who converse loudly in public con- 
veyances, It would seem that dislike 
of this sort is somewhat more reason- 
able than the group-hatred of blind 
prejudice, but, beyond all question, 
distaste for personal characteristics is 
always apt to erupt in un-Christian 
behavior toward those who happen 
to fall under my highhanded dis- 
pleasure. I am therefore at fault, not 
necessarily in my dislikes, but in my 
dislike. 

As for the other problem of Chris- 
tian charity, the problem of actually 
loving everyone, only two remarks 
need here be made. First, we must 
urgently perceive that by the term 
love our Lord never means emotion 
and always means action. It really is 
possible to love without liking. Sec- 
ond, there is only one kind of truly 
universal love, and that is the super- 
natural kind. Briefly, I will never 
actually love man unless I first 
actually love God. 

VinceNT P. McCorry, S.J. 
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THE VANISHING PRAIRIE. The 
chances are that Walt Disney never 
expected to find himself in the posi- 
ti where he could, if he chose, ad- 
vertise one of his films as “unexpur- 
gated.” Yet, following a brush with the 
New York State censors in which the 
board objected, and then withdrew its 
objection, to a sequence showing the 
birth of a buffalo calf, that is true of 
the latest of his “True-Life Adventure” 
features. Needless to say, Disney is 
not disposed to exploit for sensational 
purposes either the sequence under 
discussion or his battle with the cen- 
sors, but he is probably enough of a 
realist to admit that the publicity is 
not going to do him any harm. 

Like its predecessor, the film itself 
is compounded out of the incredible 
patience and skill of the nature photog- 
raphers coupled with occasionally 
overzealous editorial ingenuity de- 
signed to give the material popular 
appeal. The struggles for survival 
which are played out on the prairie 
do not seem to possess quite the vari- 
ety or, paradoxically, the unity of those 
depicted in the earlier feature, The 
Living Desert. But until the next in 
the series comes along, this is the most 
engaging sugar-coated education avail- 
able for family moviegoers. 

(Buena Vista) 


KING RICHARD AND THE CRU- 
SADERS is based loosely on Scott’s 
The Talisman and might be subtitled 
“Skulduggery in the Holy Land.” The 
skulduggery is provided, not by the 
Saracens, who come off rather well in 
the proceedings, but by Richard the 
Lion-Hearted’s reluctant and _ ill-as- 
sorted allies on the Third Crusade. 
Prominent among these are two prob- 
ably fictional knights (Robert Doug- 
las, Michael Pate) with dreams of 
carving out an Eastern empire for 
themselves and no objections to com- 
mitting regicide to obtain it. 

Starting out as a fairly dignified 
(even if tongue-in-cheek) period ad- 
venture story for adults, the film runs 
downhill to become an out-and-out 
horse opera. Along the way, however, 
it provides the requisite number of 
jousts handsomely staged in color and 
CinemaScope. It also provides Rex 
Harrison (as the wily Saracen, Sala- 
din) and George Sanders (as a far 
from saintly King Richard, who is clos- 
er to historical fact than the usual 
pious legend) with parts that they ob- 
viously thoroughly enjoyed playing. 
The heroine (Virginia Mayo) is a 
dead loss except for decorative pur- 
poses. 

As the romantic lead, a young Eng- 
lish actor named Laurence Harvey 
proves unusually adept at handling 
both an assortment of deadly weap- 
ons and some very trying dialog. 

(Warner) 


DUEL IN THE JUNGLE features 
Jeanne Crain and Dana Andrews trek- 
king around the African bush looking 
for David Farrar, who supposedly died 
under mysterious circumstances. The 
interest of the former is romantic: the 
missing man was her fiancé. The lat- 
ter is an insurance investigator with 
the more practical motive of checking 
on a man who carried a million-dollar 
policy. 

Not at all surprisingly, Farrar turns 
out to be very much alive and up to 
no good. What with his homicidal ten- 
dencies and an assortment of wildlife 
perils, the safari is far from placid. It 
is, however, thanks to a singularly in- 
ept script and flaccid direction, ex- 
tremely silly for the family. Even the 
authentic sights and sounds of its 
African location photography in Tech- 
nicolor do little to redeem it. 

(Warner) 
Morra WaALsH 





BOOK MANUSCRIPTS INVITED 


If you sre looking for a publisher send for our 
free, :Jiustrated booklet titled To the Author in 


Search cf a Pubiisher. It tells how we can 


lish, promote and distribute your book, as we 
have done for hundreds of other writers. All 
subjecte considered. New 
Wnite today for Booklet CA. It’s free. 

VANTAGE PRESS, 120 W. 31 St. N. Y. 1 
In Calif., 6253 Hollywood Blvd., Hollywood 28 


authors welcomed. 
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CATHOLIC BOOKS, greeting cards, leath- 
er bindings for bibles missals, religious 
art from Italy, Oberammergau and Bel- 
gium are featured in The Guild Book 
Shop, 117 East 57th Street, New York 22, 
N. Y. PL. 3-0225. Catalog on request. 





CHESTERTON & BELLOC BOOKS. 200 
titles. Free Catalog. Prosser, 2937 North 
Racine, Chicago 13, Ilinois. 





FOR SALE. All issues of America for 
first Twenty-two years. Unbound. Good 
Condition. Rev. A. J. B. Crossette, O.M.I. 
The Pas, Manitoba. 





FREE ILLUSTRATED FOLDER. // Chriss 
made Christmas cards. Cards made by 
monks of St. Benedict, expressing the 
true spirit of Christmas. Assortments or 
individual cards. Names imprinted. Write 
Conception Abbey Press, Box 41, Con- 
ception, Mo. 





IRISH BOOKS. Beleek China, Linens, 
Celtic Crosses, Rosaries, Cards, etc. Write 
for Catalog. Irish Industries Depot, Inc. 
876 Lexington Ave., New York 21, N. Y. 





IRISH CHURCH LINENS: Outstanding 
values and qualities. Plexiglas Pall 
Foundations—5%4"", 6”, 64%” and 7”— 
$1.00. Silk Embroidery Floss. Ecclesiasti- 
cal transfer patterns. Linen Girdle Cro- 
chet Thread. Free Samples. Mary Moore, 
Importer, Box 394 M, Davenport, Iowa. 





JESUIT HOME MISSION. My Hope—a 
schoo! to plant the Catholic tradition. 
Smal] contributions are precious and 
welcome. Rev. John Risacher, S. J., Holy 
Cross Mission, Durham, North Carolina. 





MISSIONARY PRIEST struggling to build 
school, 163 Catholics in two counties of 
85,000 population. Please help us! Rev. 
Louis R. Williamson, St. Mary’s Parish, 
Hartsville, South Carolina. 





USED CATHOLIC BOOKS. Large stocks 
held. Inquiries and specific WANTS wel- 
comed for immediate supply or search. 
Duckett, Catholic Booksellers, 140 
Strand, London, W.C. 2, England. 
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FROM IRELAND. g sssinsie 


exquisite wooden Rosary and real pigskin Rosary case 
featuring authentic Celtic designs f, 

Kells, both made in Ireland. Both for_only $2.00 
postpaid and duty free. ® White stone Rosary with 
mother-of-pearl cross, only $1.00. 


You may send cash, check or money order. 
IRISH PARCELS, 59 Merrion Square, Dublin, Ireland 
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KYE EXAMINATIONS — Three Registered 
Optometrists having years of 
your service, to give you examination and advice 


JOHN J. HOGAN, INC. 
ESTABLISHED 1892 

Louis Merckiing and Staff, Optometrists 

Oculists’ prescriptions filled \ 

EIGHT WEST 40TH STREET—NEW YORK, 8. Y.¢ 

Telephone: Wisconsin 7-8532 ; 


MAKE EXTRA MONEY!! 


Spare time work at home. Big mail-order firm 
needs men and women to send out postcards. 
Easy! No experience necessary. Just address and 
mail. Steady work every month. Act now — 
write at once. 


BUSINESS INFORMATION CORPORATION 
143 Belmont Street, Belmont, Mass. 
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Guarantees wanted 

Eprror: I wish to express my grateful 
appreciation to you for the very ex- 
cellent editorial comment (8/14, 
p.470) concerning our plans and pro- 
gram for assisting in the immigration 
to this country of 50,000 refugees 
under the provisions of the Refugee 
Relief Act. 

I need not explain to you that there 
were innumerable difficulties en- 
countered in trying to get this new 
law implemented, but we are encour- 
aged by the results that have been 
achieved in the last four months. We 
believe that, owing to some adminis- 
trative changes that have been made 
in the Refugee Relief Branch of the 
State Department, further progress 
will be made. 

The biggest problem facing us at 
the present time is the acquisition of 
the necessary home, job and public- 
charge assurances from sponsors in 
this country. It was recognition of that 
problem that prompted us to prepare 
a national campaign for assurances. 
As yet, there are no concrete results 
from the campaign itself, but I am 
pleased to inform you that as of this 
day we have received and have in 
progress over 3,500 assurances. 

(Mscr.) Epwarp E, SwANsTROM 

Executive Director, 
War Relief Services-NCWC 

New York, N. Y. 


Orthodox piety 

Epitor: Your Aug. 14 editorial, 
“Catholics and the Evanston As- 
sembly” says: “Thus our piety will 
seem less disturbing to people pro- 
foundly attached to their own form 
of piety—Protestant or Orthodox as 
it may be.” By “our piety” I presume 
you mean that of us present-day 
Catholics of the Latin Rites. But what 
do you mean by “Orthodox” piety? 

The piety of our Eastern-rite Catho- 
lic brethren is, by and large, practi- 
cally identical with that of their dis- 
sident cousins; yet the Holy See has 
frequently directed them to preserve 
this form of piety. Though they are 
fully Catholic, as the Popes have 
frequently testified, the general spirit 
of their piety differs from “our” West- 
ern-type piety in the same way as 
that of the Orthodox. 

When Russia has been converted 
through our Lady’s prayers, this 
Eastern-type piety will probably bulk 
as large within the Catholic Church 
as “our” piety will. Jon Dwicrt 

New York, N. Y. 
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Doubtful words 

Eprror: One thing in Fr. McCony; 
excellent “Word” of July 31 oak 
me—his statement that we shoul; 
make friends with “the truly Christi; 
poor”. 

From the point of view of the giver 
are not all poor “Christ’s poor”? Don’ 
we serve God by assisting all in need 
regardless of the interior disposition; 
or merits of those who need our help? 
Isn’t it enough for a man to be stary. 
ing that he should be given bread 
without asking if he seems to be nun. 
bered among the sinners or amo 
the just? Joun J. Kirwan 

Washington, D. C. 


Good words 

Eprtor: The July 24 issue of America 
was, I thought, very good. Louis de 
Wohl in “Religion, philosophy ani 
outer space,” pointed out a fact that 
many people are not aware of-the 
false religious and philosophical opin. 
ions underlying so many science-fv. 
tion stories. 

The editorial “Why a Catholic ol. 
lege?” also had a great deal of good 
material. Oftentimes parents think that 
their sons or daughters are wel. 
equipped for life with the religious in- 
struction they have received in : 
Catholic high school. In most instances 
this is not true. 

Also, as the editorial pointed out, 
the atmosphere of a secular university 
is entirely different from that of a 
Catholic university. Furthermore, 
high-school religious knowledge, w- 
less reviewed from time to time, tends 
to be forgotten. 

(Bro.) JOHN BREsNAHAN, O.S.A. 

Ojai, Calif. 

Liége, Luik, Liittich 

Eprror: The article “Fortresses 0 
God” by Maria Marienthal (Am. 8/7) 
was very good, and gave us some 
encouraging information. But to keep 
the record straight, may I call you 
attention to one error, perhaps mace 
by the translator. On page 457, unde 
the subhead, “Spiritual Counter 
attack,” the first fortress is stated t 
be “a Capuchin friary, staffed by 
Dutch priests and financed by th 
diocese of Liittich (Holland).” Thi 
should read “by the diocese of Liég 
(Belgium). The Germans translate 
Liége as Liittich, the Flemings as Luk 

(May.) W. B. BENSON 
Catholic Chaplain 
VA Hospital 
Cleveland, Ohio 
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